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Helping the Gifted Child 


This column brings to you 

Q cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





E. M. Benson, Widely Known Educator 
Philadelohia M 
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N.ALE.A. Convention 


See page 6-a for program detail- 
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Rich opaque color in a highly 
convenient, inexpensive, 
1-pound package. Available 

in 23 non-toxic colors. 
For free descriptive folder, 


write Dept. SA. 


ARTISTA 
powder paint 


the economical opaque color made by GINNEY & Smit Co. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y 
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Have You Tried 
slled Pyr 


Designed to meet the 
most rigid school specifica 
tions. Available in all stand 
ard sizes and assortments 
cakes; semi-moist pans. In 
sist on Devoe when you 
order — the standard for 


six generations. 


ration is 33 Years 


rralobeategndop loth Soo Eov aon neu Bonnse ovis DEVOE Art Materials 


iscapes. e The same satisf 








OIL COLORS @© WATER COLORS 
and colortul TEMPERA © DRY ART COLORS 


w with clean hands, clean clothe 


ses, simply write 

ARTS Maga Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky 

ester 8, Mas 
PYROCON. B 
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A GREAT MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING WITH 
: SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
Phese drawings, made by grade bi ace cecal m Dyn» Rar ar 
school pupils. illustrate the useot but Award W * by Barbara Cape 14) Pre 
‘ , High Sch an Francis slit 
two of General's many different pen sedi scihiea oe . er Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 
the familiar Soeedbal! Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
interesting to your students, too r varie re all schoo! supply houses 


cil mediums that should prove 


Yes.it's not only fun. but an advan 
queen 
lave to draw with Generals 
America’s most complete seleetion 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
of tine drawing pene. At sour loeal . 


art supply dealer 


HW orite to Dept. S14 for free trial pe 
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GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY er aes eres gee C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1. NJ. 


7-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY Nw. 4, , 4 
a enee STREET, JERSEY CINE 6. Pe. 2 1 on page 4 SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 
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“BLOWING OUR TOP” \ 


-.. but we’re thrilled at all the 


good things artists are saying about... 


CRAFTINT “66” JET BLACK 
DRAWING INK! 


You've never used an ink like this... and your first stroke with a pen or 
brush will prove it! Extra waterproof and black as midnight! It covers 
with a single stroke ...and remains jet black! Made of the finest- 
ground colloidally-perfect Carbon Black... it assures a smooth, even 
flow ! No settling! No sediment! It will not streak, discolor or lighten 


with age! Excited? Of course we're excited. You'll be, too! Try it today! 


Write for free 


school price list 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. + 1615 COLLAMER AVE. > CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





aac 
@ professional in results 
@ moderate in price 


@ ideal for students 

made in U.S.A. from formulae 
originated and perfected by the 
master blenders of the world 
renowned Rembrandt Artists’ 
Colors... 


your trademark of quality 


Vv 


Experimenting in 
CASEIN? 


for perfect results use 


REMBRANDT 


brilliant 
luminous 
versatile 

easy to handle 


Ask Your School Supply Distributor 


Write for descriptive literature 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Main Laboratories: Apeldoorn, Holland 
Brussels @ Jacarta, Indonesia 
Olten, Switzerland e Paris 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
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Flare Red Flash Orange. Brilliant Yell 
and Violet These colors may be 

black or blue light 
vivid color effects 
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packed in an attractive sleeve-type 
added protection to the stick as 
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Drawings done 
n Hi-Glo havea element that 
wher idenly activated by a black 


The new chalk is n 
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MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


Twelfth Sign of the Zodia 


_—_ Feb 


MARCH HAPPENINGS 


American Red Cr Fund Drive 
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National 4H Club W 
The Girl Scouts Birthday (1919 
National Wildlife Restora 

Come Five Gisks Bicthabay 
t Patrick's Day 


Alaska purchased trom R 
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Turquoise transfers ideas to paper 


kly, clearly, accurately 


more q 
oe. thanks to 100% “ELECTRONIC” GRAPHITE 


*SEA__. ' TUT YUOISE DRAWING 2H 


EAGLE ", 


“Electronic” is Eagle's trade name for a blend of crystal 
line graphites of highest purity, reduced to particles 
of micronic fineness in our patented Attrition Mill 
100%% “Electronic” graphite in every Turquoise lead 


gives you super-service in four important ways: 


Super-Smoothness! Turquoise leads are smoother, 
faster. No harsh impurities slow your line or scratch 


the paper. 


Super-Strength! Turquoise points don’t crumble. The 
microscopic graphite particles combine with the clay 
binder to form the strongest, longest-wearing lead 
structure ever made. 
SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES Super-Blackness! Because millions more of super-fine 
Just drop us \ graphite particles are compacted in every inch of its 
a note, naming lead, Turquoise deposits denser, blacker, more even 
the degrees you desire lines that reproduce to perfection. 
and the dealet 
who supplies vou. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
New York + London 
Toronto 


Super-Grading! 17 individual, exactly controlled for 
mulas of “Electronic” graphite and clay make 17 evenly 
spaced degrees that are uniform from end to end, from 


lead to lead, from year to year. 


*“CHEMI-SEALED” (Super-Bonded) 


TURQUOISE with 100% “thectronic’ Graphite 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 





Second Biennial Convention ae 
- National Art Education Association f.. 


SS Courention Highlights 


mW HOTEL JEFFERSON ....ST. LOUIS, Missour! M&. 


Dale Goss e Marion Quin Di 
ald cee ak ah April 6-11, 1953 ete ah 


» Convent 


Except for a few last minute adjustments, the following schedule highlights 


the stimulating program planned for you at this second N.A.E.A. Convention 


ART AND AUMAN VALUES 


, Some of the many speakers who will crystallize 
be a.m. Council Meeting, N.AE.A. the theme of the convention in their talks at the 
-30 p.m. Workshop Section Meetings. Chairmar Ann 


3.30 pam. — Workshop Section Committees Meet general sessions. 
7.30 p.m. Council Meeting, NA.E.A 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7 
9.00 a.m. Workshop Section Meetings 
1.30 p.m. General Meeting of All Work 
3.30 p.m. Discussion Group Leaders: ¢ 
7.30 p.m. Committee Meetings 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 
9.00 a.m. General Sessi 
Presiding, Dr 
1. Greetings 
tion, Miss 
Public Schools 
Western Arts Associat 
2. President's Message. Dale 
3 Child Development and Human 
11.00 a.m. Conference Section Meetings: Chairman a ‘ Jomes L. Seance, Ed.D. hone Mliiens 
1.30 a.m. General Session N 9 Chairman rion ) Prof . scons sie ety 
Presiding, Waldemar Johanser B din es eco ere | stil: 
Th mas Hopkins Nic e iy “Bee >} er 
2.30 p.m. Discu n Groups: Chairman, Ivan E. John , 
8.00 p.m. Shi Party. Chairman, |. Ronald Maxwe 


jJucat 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 Thomas Hopkins, Ed.D. 
9.30 a.m. General S« nN airman har yertsor Profes f Education Py f 
Presiding Stuart R. Purser dre ; me Columbia University Wayne U 
Hymes Teachers Colleas 
10.30 a.m. Disc n Groups, Chairman, Ivan E 
12.00 noon giona ssociation Luncheons and Busins 
Regional Secretaries in charge 
1.30 pam. Conference Section Meetings: Chairman, W 
2.45 p.m. Demonstrations: Chairman, Reino Randall 
Aids; Chairman, Nik Krevitsky 
8.00 p.m. State Exchange Meeting Chairman. Mildre 


Earl Kelley 
if ' Educat 
niversity 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 
9.30 a.m. General Se n No. 4. Chairman, Catherine M. Baldock 
Presiding, ltalo L. deFrance Art and Human Value 
Harold Taylor 
10.30 a.m. Discussion Groups; Chairman, Ivan E. Johnson 
12.30 a.m. General Session N 5, NAEA_. Luncheon, Chairman 
Carolyn S. Howlett; Presiding, Mary Adeline McKibbin 
The Meaning of UNESC( Myrna Loy 
3.30 p.m. St. Louis Open House; Chairman, Marie L. Larkin 
1. Tours: 2. Receptions. 3. Exhibits; 4. Dem 


re a , Helen Parkhurst Harold Taylor, Ph.D. 

9.30 a.m. General Session No. 6, Chairman, Darwin B. Musselman Noted Educator, Author President 
ee ee ee ere seen and Authority on Chil arah Lawren 
Helen Parkhurst and St. Louis High School Student: and °] AS ) ty . ld sarah 1 ne 
Perception and Human Value Ear! Kelle y evelopmen t xville € 

1.30 ppm. N.AEA Business Meeting Chairman, Italo L. deFrancesco 
Presiding, Dale ¢ 

4.00 p.m. Council Meeting, NA EA, with the New Officer 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
A Means and an End for Art 


One important use of photog- 
raphy in the art class is the 
arresting of life-like and dec- 
orative patterns for reference 
and research. 

These two portraits of cats have 
definite story-telling appeal for 
illustrative reference, while plant 
forms and textures of nature's 
patterns, as seen in the fern be- 
low and the sunflower seed pat- 
tern opposite, are rich treasures 
for the design students. 


birthday 


1 by Harry C. Anderson 


The ‘Bakery Cat” after the fire 
Minnear Star photograph 








CAMERA 
CLUBS 


FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BESS FOSTER MATHER 

FORMERLY SENIOR CONSULTANT 
IN ART 

MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OMORROW’'S “‘top notch" newspaper, 

magazine, and advertising photogra- 
phers may be discovered in today's high 
school camera clubs. The more than 
21,500 nation-wide photographic entries 
in the 1952 Scholastic Art Awards, as 
seen at Carnegie Galleries, give evidence 
of a growing interest in this art area on the 
part of secondary students. Many of the 
award-winning photographs of people, 
pets, activities, and scenes could have been 
rated as professional. 


Assuming that the art teacher might have 
no experience with, or knowledge of, the 
techniques of picture making, there is sure 
to be some interested faculty member who 
can give such instruction. The art teacher, 
however, has the answer to the question, 
“What can a camera do for you?” 
Photography composition is the same as in 
hand illustration. Therefore, a knowledge 
of design and art principles becomes a 
“must."’ Time given to this extra curricular 
photography should clarify and fix in the 
student's mind the art fundamentals which 
make for success in a photograph, as well 
as in a painting. A camera makes its 
owner use his eyes and he learns to look at 
things with more appreciation. 

Further exploring the uses of photog- 
raphy, the illustrations on the following 
pages show how crafts and photography 
combined in creating lively division pages 
for a high school annual. 
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FOR THE ANNUAL 


Photography can be the end result of creative 
art activities with materials, as shown in these 
division pages made by the students of Hazel 
|. Moore at West High, Minneapolis. The 
figures were modeled in clay and then 
clothed, with a humorous touch, and ‘‘staged"’ 
for the photographer and engraver. 
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SIMPLICITY 


Comp sing a picture 
mit Try to have 
r impression 
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The significant quote, “He who makes 


photographs gets more out of living,” ex- 
presses an indisputable fact. 
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E. ADELE HEPBRON, DIRECTOR OF ART 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


TUDENTS of junior high school age like to experiment 

They like new things They love act vity! So as an 
experiment in creative desian photograms pr ved to be a 
successful project. Here, line and form are most impor 
tant. Color is eliminated as a problem, but all values of 
black thre ugh grays to white are used to advantage 

Photograms are made by a photoaraphi pr 
Many thinas were needed before we started W n 
a room dark enough to develop prints? H« 
light be arranged that would allow us to plan 
before it was exposed to the stronger light? 

We found the storeroom to be a perfect darkroom By 
removing the large center light in the ceiling and putting 
in a double socket, all was set. A red bulb was inserted 
at the socket and our 100-watt bulb was attached at the 
nd of a long cord Flat pans of developing fluid were 
arranged on a metal storage cabinet which we protected 
from water and acid damage with a large piece of alass 
Oilcloth could be used Our pans were plac 

developer stop bath acid fixer 

Photographic materials can be purchased 
box tor about 20 cents with nece ssary instruct 
tact photographic paper, 5 by 7 inches. is 
cents for 25 sheets. The single weight paper 
than the heavier paper and is quite satisfact ry 

The children brought materials which might be inter 
esting in a photogram—bottle tops, hair curlers. screen 








screws Pieces of manila paper were cut the t 


phot graphic paper and placed on small b aras which 
were stiff enough to hold heavy objects. Materials wer 
arranged and rearranged until a satisfactory aesign was 
achieved. We discussed the various types of materials 
Some were solid and would reject all light. Some w 

all partial light to go through, and others 
creen, net, and sponge—would reject light only 
places. It was fun! 

Three students went into the darkroom. The red light 
was on. An arrangement was transferred from the manila 
paper to a sheet of photographic paper, piece by piece 
When all! was in place, the 100-watt white bulb was held 
directly over the paper and we counted ten slowly; then 
HH went the light The objects were removed and the 
photographic paper was developed 

After the prints had dried sufficiently they were ironed 
face down to keep them from curling. Later we mounted 

ur results on white cardboard 

The more photograms they made, the more inventive 
the students became They tried double exposures 
They experimented with placing the light to one side or 
the other for shadow effects. Cut paper, sawdust. ex 
celsior, cellophane, and plastics were used successfully. N 
matter how many were made, no two were alike. Seventh 
eighth and ninth graders enjoyed making photograms 
and to all—students and teachers alike—it was exciting 

This project was first tried while a student teacher was 
doing her practice teaching with me, so one could carry 
on in the darkroom while the other worked in the class 
room It is now organized so that a student who has 
learned the process can work as instructor in the darkroom 

| know of no problem which has been more successful 
in creative design There has never been such enthusiasm 
over a design project and never have we had more inter 


estina results 
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AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 
FIFTH GRADE TEACHER 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


|' IT IS possible for your class to have the use of a movie 
mera, your pupils can have fun filming a miniature 
motion picture, for most children are interested in any 
kind of theatrical production Such a movie requiring 
ingenuity and creativeness, is an excellent project for 
group activity as directors, script writers, stage and cos- 
tume designers, carpenters, technicians, sound experts 
musicians, and stagehands all must cooperate 
Fascinated by the idea of Lilliputian movies, we began 
tk on a simple but entertaining plot, planning the 
sequences necessary for film continuity, painting back- 
drops of paper and cloth, building furniture, designing the 
wardrobes to be sewn from scraps of cloth, and sketching 
the numerous settings to be made of inexpensive materials 
ana Jds and en 1s f und ab ut the h use 

My brother worked out the mechanical action for the 
T m Thumb actors which were padded, p iable wire dolls 
manipulated t y nidden sfrings Thin wires and slender 
sticks attached to them aided in be nding and twisting the 
various parts of the bodies int Jesired positicns 


After a few trial pictures we de cided that since there 
t 


would be a great many small, interesting details for spec 
tators to observe, we would expose no less than one 
hundred thirty frames even if there was little motion 


F r sustained action, about ne hundred eighty frames 
1 é nough to c§ mplete the action, were exposed 

We worked out ideas for a thrilling winter sports movie 

t be filmed utd Ss In this picture, b bsled racers 


speed down an incline with hairpin turns and 5S curves 


skiers execute difficult jumps and turns, skaters spin and 
move yracetully fishermen pull their catches from holes 
in the ice, iceboats whizz by at terrific speed, and boys 
and aitls build a snowman and have a snowball battle 

T Jive you nn 1240 tf how ft produce a film in 
miniature et Ss fol w in deta ne entitled ‘Spring 
three scene ft which are shown on these pages 

SPRING 


f 1o »dliahts and spotl: shts illuminate the scene of sylvan 
solitude set up on a long wooden table, back of which is 
stretched a piece of blue cloth for sky There is a brook 
which contains real water running from a hidden hose into 
tin receptacles. Banking the stream are moss-covered 
clinkers painted red, purple brown, and other colors 
Small branches, weeds. and tiny flowers make the trees and 
other foliage. In the distance, there is a small cottage 


really a dollhouse 


224 














Our star performer is a wire-bodied doll with parts made t 
bend. jerk, and stretch by wires attached at var places 
depending upon desired action 

























A wire-bodied doll with hand-painted face. dressed in 
careless Tom Sawyer fashion, fish pole over his shoulder 
is made to stroll along winding lanes behind hedaes, and 
to turn handsprings by moving a long, slender stick fas- 
tened to the back of him and pushed through a slit in the 
backdrop. He sits on a rustic fence and turns from side 
to side to survey the green countryside 

As he reaches the brook, he pauses to watch a small 


glass turtle laboriously making its way, pulled by a 
string attached to it; and, in the same manner, a frog 
leaps into the pool, and a wee bird wings its way from 
tree to tree 

The youthful piscator sits on a rock to angle for a fish 
making rings in the water. A slender wire fastened to his 
arm is pulled to help him land a whopping big plastic 
fish, fighting tenaciously at the end of his line. He wades 
in the pellucid pond, clambers up rocks, cooks his fish 
over a blazing fire, lunches on clay food from his basket 
and then relaxes under a blossoming tree, his hands under 
his head 

This picture 1s such a restful scene that one almost 
wishes he could escape from the work-a-day world and 
go to this woodland paradise without of course intruding 
upon the privacy of the carefree young fellow’s retreat 





neend fastrong lende wire 
ar nd the middle t the dol 
pushed through the cl 
The t 


wrapped 
s body and 
thing at the back 
her end is manipulated through slit 
r holes in the backdrops scenery is $s 

arranged that the feet do not show, and still 

racter appears to walk because of 
the de t side forward and backward 


notion obtained by operating the wire 


Some possible subjects for such theatrical performances 
are: a circus fairy ana other stories; nursery rhymes 
poems; songs; operettas; plays of various kinds; holidays 


and trave! 


If a movie camera is not available, still shots can be 
made and projected on a screen in rapid succession Of 
course, such a broduction would prove enjoyable if nof 
photographed at all 





POSTERS 


Some painted; some pasted when 


Mary Hyne’s seventh grade art 
class at the Dewey School in St. 
Louis, set to work on posters mo- 
tivated by a school clean-up cam- 
paign. 




















POSTER 
PLANNING 


ELIZABETH STRANGE 
CHAIRMAN, ART DEPARTMENT 
HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


URING a class meeting the children in Miss Mary 

Hynes’ seventh grade at Dewey School decided cer 
tain things could be improved around their school. Cam 
paigning and advertising were suggested as a solution 
Topics like running in the halls, cafeteria manners, and 
refuse in the yard were mentioned 

The children were encouroged to collect advertise 
ments showing variety in style of lettering The expense 
of commercial adv mtising was discussed ana a new 
interest was €« voked Pretendina the y were advertising 
artists, the children cut freehand layout shapes from news 
paper to represent words and pictorial ideas They ar 
ranged these shapes until they looked best. In this way 
they learned how important it is to visualize and plan 
before getting involved with details 

Practical and aesthetic qualities in advertising were 
considered and themes for posters were selected. While 














specific rules were set, some general concepts were 


leveloped through an analysis of good commercial ad- 
ertisina The general points were liste a n the black 
ard 


Positive rather than negative statements 
Present an idea rather than a story 


Aveid representing the repulsive or horrible 
Give consideration to the path along which you want 
people's eyes to follow 


Avoid < nfusion; use only a few colors 
Simplicity makes for quick grasp of the idea 


Overlapping is an easy method of gaining unity 

Details distract 

Experiment with dynamic diagonals 

The ‘'S" curve is used by many advertising artists in 

layc uts 

Balance and emphasis are important 

Decide which words nee d the most emphasis 

Some childre n pre ferred to paint their posters others 
chose cut paper and scrap textural material. For those 
who pasted, a wet rag and an old magazine were aids to 
neatness. A flip of a page and one has a clean area on 
which to work, and sticky fingers can be wiped ona rag 

Many of the posters decorated the hallways, the 
library, the cafeteria, and some were entered in contests 
such as the American Le WON Poppy Day ana the Kind 
ness to Animals contests 
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Some of the appealing designs from the 
exhibition of 20 commercial, tourist, and 
social posters shown in the United States 
by the Danish Society of Copenhagen 
in cooperation with the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 





DR. ELIZABETH SASSER 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 


An important part of the 
poster-making adventure 
has been by-passed if 
the use of three-dimen- 
sional forms is not some- 
times substituted for the 
traditional media of 
tempera or silk screen. 
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posters purpose is t attract and hold the \e) 


vers attention while conveying a simple idea or key 


The device of round forms and figures gives an 


nishing and powerful impact to the poster's meaning 


Capit 


alizing on the unexpected to divert the pub 1S 
nly an end re sult From the « ducative point t 
derived from posters in the round 


ater than the attention attractina force bth, 


and materials availat tor creating 

third dimension are limited only by the 

> ingenuity There are exciting f rms t be found 
saper. The scrap box can yield cloth, string, wire 


hangers, tin cans, sawdust, shavings of 


ng a chance to be transformed and atta 


t the poster board By using such ar 


dds and ends, collected at no expenss 


vers that ingenious posters can 











Par er wire C ic oy the 
nature the simplified forms needed t Jrama 
tize the poster s messaa¢e The temptation 

: the paint pot to indulge in ¢ »mplicated de 
‘A tails is eliminated, while the lesson in sim 
7 ! 


plicity will be transterred to the day when 


paints are again in evidence 


The experimentation with materials and 
forms provides a freedom of movement of the 
individual parts over the poster surface or in 
the organization of a display unit. Each por 
tion of the whole can be shifted until it is 
finally pasted or stapled into the most striking 
position In maintaining _ this flexibility 
many discoveries relating to balance anda 
arrangement are made Composition be 


comes nota theory but a reality 


mmie Baile y t r rama 
al attraction j fishing t 


niniature piling 


Becaus the diversity ft ma 
terials free choice of media 
provided for each student giving a 


chance for individual initiative and 


enterprise 


The student of necessity must be 


come aware of the nature of ma 
terials: the flow of action held in a 
wire: the planes which are inherent 
in balsa construction: the crisp folds 


»r smooth curves of paper 


By combining various materials 
contrasts in texture are understood 


through actual tactile experiences 





DESIGN AND LAYOUT 


x 
‘ Of surf and sand 


JOHN F. RIOS, DEPARTMENT OF ART 
PHOENIX COLLEGE, ARIZONA 


Original Drawings by Ronnie Jones, Photographs by Richard Kuhn 
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“Bachelor's Holiday"’ for a theme when he decided that 
he did not like the drawing at all. After strugaling with 
it for a few days, he abandoned it and started another 
This one by the way, came to be his best 

Many problems were solved by changing materials 
yet others required trips to the library, conferences, look- 
ing through old magazines, experimentations with differ- 
ent physical properties of materials in order to obtain 
what was wanted, etc. The top part in the work, ‘Bamboo 
Island,"’ for instance, gave Ronnie many a headache 
He could not produce a flat, smooth surface, and in the 
particular brown color he wanted. He tried tempera 
It streaked. Next, he taped it off and applied pastels 
setting it with pastel fixatif. Still it was not what he 
wanted because the board he was using was rather coarsé 
so that the fixatif caused the pastel particles to collect in 
the pebbled surface. The color eect appeared now very 
grainy. A tip to Ronnie that artist's colors might do the 
trick on that type of material shortly solved the problem 

Through observation one would come to the conclusion 
that genuine interest, patience, and the ability to solve 
problems by plain experience constitute some of th 
essential requirements for doing good work in illustra 
tion; that the rest comes from the materials available and 
from one's accumulated knowledge in art fundamentals 
This would be true to a certain extent. But, in addition 
one should be able to interpret printed matter and aural 
ideas through some art forms. He should have the readi 
ness to convert the intangible into realistic or abstract 
representations 

If one were to list all the items and experiences con- 
tributing to the project undertaken by Ronnie, one would 
find it endless. But let us look at a partial list 





Basic Des Matting board Lead pencils 
Compos ) Illustration board Charcoal 
Drawing Canvas Color pencil 
Painting Masonite 

Tinted water-col 
Library Cartooning paper Lettering pens 
Exhibitions Masking tape 
Conferences Water « yr Scotch tape 
Film lempera 
Slide Pastels Rulers 
Demonstrat Oils White shellac 
Color theory Color inks Sponge 
Perspective Casein Razor bladk 

Artists’ color Matt 
Water-color brushe Picture frame 
Lettering brushes Pastel fixatif 
Alphabet manual Charcoal fixatif Compas 
Tracing paper Kneedy eraser Protractor 
Magazine Art gum erase French curve 
Books Ink eraser Pantograph 
Color wheel 


Drawing ink 


Research in illustration is possible from the various 
Opportunities for the art major 
As for Ronnie 


his work brought him a scholarship to a commercial art 


points of view it offers 


are at his reach if he is inclined toward it 


school where he plans to specialize inmagazine illustration 
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HOLIDAY FOR TWO 


lathed \bout 
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SONYA LOFTNESS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


- theandalrsge ETC HING prova y onginated trom scratch 
board or ‘Ross board” illustration; at any rate the 
Scratchboard was first used bya 
early 1800's. The me 
Jium consisted of illustration board first covered with 
The design 
eaving a white design ona black 
Today this t hnique 


principle § are the same 


lithographer named Ross in the 


halk, then painted or sprayed with black ink 
was scratched out 
background s still used extensively 
n commercial advertising 

Cray n etching on the public school level has de 
veloped from this same basic technique, and there are 
sbtaining pleasing results As a 


crowded classroom project t takes littl. space either in 


many methods for 
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the mechanics of production or in the storing of half 
completed problems; it is thus a boon to space-conscious 
teachers It iS an inexpensive medium compared to 
scratchboard illustration Materials can include inex- 
pensive but rather heavy paper, india ink, and broken 
bits of crayon The etching tool can be a sharp pointed 
paring knife, a sharpened nail, a sloyd knife, or an 
ore inary needle 


All areas 


are then filled in witha heavy coating of assorted colors 


A design is rendered on paper in crayon 


It is important that al! areas be 
The student 


than applies an even coating of black india ink over the 


using scrap crayons 


covered with a thick layer of wax crayon 





wax. At first the ink may not appear to cling to the wax 
surface, but after continuous brushing, it begins to stick 
Care should be taken to apply it evenly and to see that 


pools of ink do not remain on the surface, as the will 


Se 
harden in an uneven thickness and tend to peel off when 


scratched 
fountain pen ink is unsatisfactory. A solid covering of 


It is important to use india ink as standard 


black crayon may be used in place of india ink and is 
just as satistactory but more laborious and tims onsuming 
As in scratchboard illustration, the tooling process is 
all-important. Here the student brings to life the design 
which is hidden under the surface, and even though the 
student knows what is beneath the black coating, | 





tascinated by the arowth of his desian as he tools the 
surface In most cases the surtace desian should relate 
to the crayon desian but interesting results can be ob 
tained by executing the surface design in contrast; in <¢ ther 
words, it could be a design upon a design This is atwo-fold 
problem, in that aweak crayon design can ruin anexcellent 
tooling design, while a strong crayon design is usually 


lost it the surface etching isnotcle 


ar and well planned 
The combination of the two de sians the accent aiven 
colors by the black web, mesh r other pattern of the 


surface design and the infinite variety made possible by 


superimposing one design upon another—makes crayon 


etchina an intriquing classroom project 


The crayon etched illustra- 
tions accompanying this arti- 
cle are the work of students 
of Henry Petterson, James 
Madison Junior High School, 
Seattle. 





AT HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


“OO MANY cooks spoil the broth.”’ can be applied 
to the teaching of composition T o many ideas pre 
sented at one time also dissipate the |e arming process 
Most pupils are unable to grasp the principles of composi 
tion while concerned with representing re alistic objects in 
a picture. The talented child capable of drawing with 
much freedom has little difficulty but the child of averaas 
at ility has too many problems cc nfrontina him that is 
the problem of drawing many realistic objects as well as 
where and how to arrange them. This can be simplified by 
€ liminatina the drawing of realistic bie ts In ta t ne 
can € liminat drawing as such sut Stituting cutting its 
piace 
Each student was given three pieces of « 
red, yellow, and blue—and a piece of 9 
white paper on which to paste the final arrangement 


three colored papers were cut according to the | 


hape with 
hape with 


Havina cut these shapes, which every one 
we had achieved something graphic with whic 
It was then pc ssible for the pupils to arranae 
reducing their attention to the principles of composition 


only. We discussed basic design principles: informal 
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balance, rhythm, contrast, variety, repetition, and unity 
From this we developed a series of ideas for the building 
of these princ ipl s into our arrangements The followina 
are typical directions developed by one group 
h arranger t much larger than the others 
oe 

ha way that the 


nterest in the me 


making the shape 


arrangement s 


Id be alike 


Each pupil then made arrangements according to his 
wn ability backare und inspiration, creativeness, and 
ot course always hecking with his rules of composition 

Most pupils found they had enough cut pieces for several 


Jesiqns Some made as many Qs six arrange ments 


After everyone had an understanding of this problem 
of arrangement on the abstract level, the next step was 


that of introducing realism so the pupils would be able t 


employ the same principle, using realistic objects. The 


three primary < | re j papers were used again s« that the 
elationship between the abstract and the realistic could 
easily be seen. Using the same materials and art princi 
we added then nly the idea of makina our shape 


ple 


pertain to something in nature 


In this way it is felt the attention of the pupil is con 
entrated upon the principles and methods of « mposi 


tior It gives each pupil something tangible on which t 


base his further study of composition. He now has a bit 


of background and understanding for the development 


| 
realistic as well as abstract composition 


' 





NORMA E. ZISTEL 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


ERE is a decorative project 
which can be used with equal 
success in both elementary and 
upper classes. Collect the various 
sized paper trays in which pre- 
packaged meat is sold. These 
trays may be painted, spattered 
or left the natural color and dec- 
orated with a suitable design 
Tempera is easy to use and pro 
duces attractive results. For an 
even-colored background, moisten 
the area with a sponge then 
paint with a large brush 
Your design may be sketched 
on thin paper, cut to fit inside the 
tray, and transferred by rubbing 
the back of the desian with a solt 
pencil or with white chalk, de 
pending on your background color 
then going over the design with a 
hard pencil 
This project has a wide variety 
of possibilities It provides a 
satisfying medium of experimental 
painting for elementary art classes 


rtesy of American Crayon (¢ 


eHec 
onthese trays 
trays have 
exture similar 
anvas and a 
dry brush tech 
nique is interest 
ing. A group of 
trays may be uni- 
fied by use of 
varied motifs de 
rived from one 
SOUICE such as 
Early American 
Mexican Or 
ndian 
The trays are 
lightweight 
that masking taps 
can be used t 
hana them on the 
wall 





Art conventions in recent years 
have helped me help my pupils 
create better work than all the 


A R E T O B E F O U N D books I've ever read. The 


fusing of minds, the wonderfully 


A T T ian E A - T : planned exhibits, the work 


: shops, and inspiring platform 

23 round tables do more for aiding 

C O N V s N T | O N S =) one to ‘‘get out of the rut’ than 
. anything else in the world 


MURIEL RAY 
WESTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Having been captivated by creative 
Mexican designs shown at the Eastern 
Arts Convention in Atlantic City, 1952 
Muriel Ray had her ninth grade boys 
try a design experiment based upon her 
inspiration The students were given 
india ink, pens, and brushes. The only 
description of the Mexican work she 
gave them was that an animal or insect 
was used and symbolic or iinaginative 
motifs became the texture in and 
around the central figure 


The results were so satisfying that 


when given an assignment of a social 
studies notebook cover, these boys 
self-motivated, again used this dec- 
orative method in depicting the various 
countries they studied 





Lawarna is eleven years old She 
lives in a town rrounded by lowa 
farmland Her home has a yard 
with tree flower and vegetabl« 
Rabbits come ften to taste of the 
yreer Lately, a little Indian girl 
ved nto the neighborhood 
Lawarna has several brothers and 
sters She has a light-haired dog 
he loves t c k and likes to ar 
e things to look nice Sugaes 
t these facts are found in her 


e drawing 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 
MARION, IOWA 
Photographs by Herbert Gerstman 


With symbols for words, 


such activity can become a 
game—beneficial to the 
child and helpful to teacher 
or parent who may obtain 
clues to the child's person- 
ality and mental needs. 


king torward to a vacation trig 
He has a pet chicken and his hobby 
s a puppet theater which he 
ates. together with h younger 
brother 
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When the author filled a 
square with symod Is, she sub 
consciously composed them 
into the available space. The 
adult weighs subject matter as 
to its relative value and or 
ganzies the various fact 

whereas in a child s draw ng 
all subject matter is of equal 





mportance 











Countless original des:gns may be der 
trom symb Is by their rhythmic arrangemen 
For Qa contin is pattern nit - | 
pear connected Designs are table 
block printing, stenciling, and embr 

ng A wealth f 

yained by the child 

wn designs t fabric 

Illustration were taken 

Lawarna and Han 











7 ELL ME the first thing that comes te your mind! line The drawing may begin in the center of the area 
adult in one corner, or at the border. It should be continued 


This is not only a request destined to free the 


| 


; 
mind of subconscious difficulties; it is also an aid tc by the attachment of new items to existing ones, until all 


available space is filled. The symbols should not be s« 


loosen the mental restraint of a child 
small that they are dificult to draw or to identify 


If a child draws one symbol after another, in this 
experiment he lists all the things which occupy his mind To the question What shall | draw? the teacher 
By identifying the various symbols—excluding those in wale cae 
du-ed by immediate surroundings and evaluating the ones See 
not so easily tabulated—the teacher may discover some Whatever come your mind; one thing after 
of the answers to educational problems. The list of sym another 
bols might prove a source of decorative ideas that may 
be exploited by the child in future research adventur crayon or india ink for older students. Be sure to preserve 
the clarity of the symbols For added interest, appropriats 


The pencil lines can then be retraced with black 


The working procedure is simple. Within a aiven 
square the child dé scribes his symbo ls using a single colors can complete the story 





PRINTING 


What is a monotype? It is a 
unique print which is an emo- 
tional effect, as the plate has 
‘really not been engraved at all 
and only one print can be made. 
The subject is drawn or painted 
upon a plate and printed by 
press or by hand rubbing it off 
with a bone or ivory paper 


folder. 


5 an example Mor e printed 
sandg aper 
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HE MONOTYPE process is not always taken seri ver ell. On this is laid a blotter or clean paper; then 
ously by printmakers apes has usually been regarded the plate (sandpaper drawing) face upward; next the 
as a painters pastime The conventional medium is oil damp printing pander then a sheet of — poper and 
paint thinned with linseed or poppy oil The subject is lastly a piece of felt or two extra blott. Considerable 
yradually evolved by the manipulation of hand, a cloth pressure gives best results 
a brush to suggest form by diferent tones The print Though only one print may be obtained by this proc- 
must be taken while the paint is still wet ess, the sandpaper drawing is not injured and may be 
A\n interesting and more economical variation may be preserved but it cannot be used again for printing 
had by substituting lithograph crayon for oil paint. Her Other materials can also be used successfully for mono- 
s the method used t btain a print from the sandpap types—celluloid with a “‘frosted"’ surface, a lithograph 
plate shown above A drawing was made on very fine plate, artist's canvas, and ground glass The latter is 
andpaper with tw arades f lith graph crayon No 1 ideal for drawing upon but sometimes cracks in passing 
soft, and No. 5. hard: hard for outlines and delicate through the rollers. The beginner would do well to keep 
yrays; soft for darks, shadows, and eae The finished his monotypes small; the larger they are the more difficult 
drawing was dusted with a soft brush to remove crumbs to print; 4 by 5 inches is a good size 
f crayon which would produce undesirable black specks When the student has experimented sufficiently to make 
J ypanese hosh paper gives the best printing results a fine print, he may frame it with a matt and narrow mold- 
althou he any absorbent paper, even blotters, may be used ing. An average size matt for any print under 9 by 12 
prepare the paper for nsec dip it in a tray of inches is 14 by 19 inches. White bristol board, kid 
turpentine or rub evenly with a soft cloth or cotton wad finish preferred, is best for matting, backed with a cheaper 
saturated with turpentine. The paper must be ong d material like tagboard. Gummed paper tape serves as a 
but not t wet. Experience will soon indicate the best hinge for the matt and also for ‘‘tipping’’ the print to the 
condition. If no etching press is available, a tn inside of the matt. The opening cut in the matt should 
wringer will produce as good res ults For the press bed always be larger than the monotype leaving about 14 
a piece of tin or pulp board folded in the middle serves nch space at top and sides and a wider space at the 
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bottom. Cut the matt so that its top and sides are equal 
and the bottom somewhat wider The title of the print 
and artist's signature are written in pencil just below the 
lower edge of the print itself A good molding is narrow 
half-round finished in natural wood or painted black 
gray, or brown 

Handmade prints are a relief to the « ye after seeing 
so many mechanical reproductions, adding brightness to 
any room 
Color Block Printing with One Block 

he earliest method of coloring block prints was to 
make proofs of the outlines and fill in the white spaces 
by hand with water colors But today all professional 
methods of color printing require that the colors be ap- 
plied to the print, not by hand coloring but by making 
one impression upon another until the picture is complete 
Of various methods, the one-block wood or linoleum 
method is an interesting way to make color prints For 
wood blocks, either water colors or inks with an oil base 
may be used, but for linoleum blocks only oil base inks 
are suitable. Prints made by this method have a white 
outline around each color, giving them a ‘‘postery’’ eect 

Plan your design so that the various portions are sep- 
arated by a white line The study should be treated 
strictly as a design and the background spaces kept in 
pleasant relation to the objects in the composition. Rule 
a |4-inch border around the edge of the block, which may 
be white pine or sugar pine or battleship linoleum, and 
trace the design onto the block. To cut a wood block, a 
single-edged razor blade is good. This will cut battle- 
ship linoleum blocks, too, although for this medium a 


A 

ONE-BLOCK 
MULTI-COLOR 
PRINT 


The study of the 
pond lily was made 
from a linoleum 
block, cut with a 
veiner, and printed 
with oil base print- 
ing inks. The paper 
was Japanese hosho. 


veiner tool will work eHectively A V shaped trough or 
canal is cut along the outline and the material carefully 
removed from the groove, which should be about ;'« inch 
wide, but may vary in places where larger areas of white 
are needed for accent 

After dampening the block, for water colors, with 
either a sponge or cotton, it ts ready to use Thumbtack 
the printing paper to the top portion of the block. It is 
advisable to use gummed paper tape strips and thumb 
tack the block securely on a drawing board, face up 
This will enable you to raise the paper as often as you 
wish without getting it out of register. Japanese hosho 
paper works best. Cheaper papers, as newsprint, work 
well but turn yellow in time. After the paper is tacked 
down, run your hand all around it, forming a crease that 
will register accurately each time the paper is lifted and 
put back in place. This forms a perfect keying and allows 
a critical study to be made of the print while it progresses 

Apply paint to a small area of the block. The paper 
is brought down on the block and rubbed with a baren or 
caster cup. The paper is then lifted and another area 
painted, and so on, until the print is complete. If the 
colors appear too weak, wait until they are perfectly dry 
before strengthening them otherwise, the print become 
too wet and sometimes tears in the rubbing process 
Moreover, the result will lack that particular vibration 
quality which is the charm of this type of printing 

If oil base inks are used they are diluted with a few 
drops of kerosene so that they may be applied to the 
block with paintbrushes, as rollers cannot be used in this 
multicolor, one-block method 





JAMES M. HOLLAND 
ART INSTRUCTOR 
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HE PRACTICE 


for the yearbooks has nq been common and ac 


t having art classes design fitle pages 


cepted in high h 1S H wever, printing those title 
pages in several | ms an j ina protessi snal manner is a 
which gives the student a 
f 


diHerent undertaking and ons 
yreat a f satistacti seeing an application 


ome 


¢ en reproduction 
VW 4 | | nail - sroiect th 
We started by having y reaqul class project ¢ 
designina of title pages and end sheets for the yearbook 
our title pages 
Subjects were 


; 14 
be related to the « 51 side show and we could use 


The students had a choice of any one of 


r an end sheet here re limitations 


} | 
no more rs with no b ending or shading 


An attempt was made to direct them trom the realistic 


because f the possibilit >+ complications in printing 
i y is 

Each desian was to be finished in color and actual size 

After the most suitable designs were selected the art 

classes continued into other fields with this exception 


From time to time various students were assiqned specific 
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ward the actual setting up and printing 
en designs selected 


the cutting of the film stencils and the selection of papers 
pap 


Several girls took over 

and letterina style The be ys took naturally to the setting 

up of the film stencils and the mechanics of production 

The boys became so proficient at production that | could 
y 


regular classroom activities 


devote all of my time tc 


nfident that they could handle any irregularity that 


miant arise 


own on paint and film stencil coverage we 
selected from each design the color which dominated, and 
chose paper as near that color as possible. We also 
decided that by arranging each design so it did not 
bleed over the edae of the paper we could keep paint 


seepage and spoilage to a minimum 


Because of the small space in which we had to work 
drying was a problem. Classroom time was limited to one 
hour and we had no drying racks yet we needed to print 
four hundred copies of a color an hour and find a place 
for them to dry This was solved by using a large work 


table and a drying box As the prints came wet from the 





screen they were spread on the work table. In a matter of 
minutes they became dry enough to handle carefully 
They were then taken from the table 
to make room for the next ones and placed on end in the 


without smearing 


drying box, which was nothing more than a pasteboard 
box with strips nailed across the inside so that the prints 
stood on end and, even though they touched each other 
no pressure was exerted. By the next day the prints were 
dry enough to stack 


We, of course, had a deadline to meet. All the tith 
pages and end sheets had to be finished and culled 
by the time the book returned from the printers so that 
they could be inserted before going to the binders. We 
finished weeks ahead of schedule and with surprisingly 
few ‘seconds.’ 

A yearbook containing six pieces of original and pr 

»ssional appearing art work is especially gratifying when 
is entirely the created product of the student 
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the drawing, film side ug Have t 
rger than your design. With a cutting t 
f the drawing Cut only the lacquer, not t 


As each section is cut, the film may be removed by liftin 


f it with the cutting tool and carefully peeling of the film. ¢ 


f the one color areas are cut away. Clear, sharp edges 
ndicate a sharp-edged film cutting job, giving it a profess 


me more easily with practice 





Tre silk screen printing process has grown by its 

specialized techniques in two directions: one, in the 
fine arts field, known as serigraph—seri meaning silk and 
graph meaning writing—and second, in the commercial 
field. It is the commercial side that | wish to stress and its 
adaptation for art classes in public schools. The process 
is becoming popular as students and teachers realize its 
many uses and simple methods with excellent results. A 
few schools continue further and train students to enter 
the trade 
out screen printing which is viewed by a great number of 
people: car cards, billboards 
greeting cards, menus, programs, decorated objects such 
as glasses, plastics, trays, and textiles by the yard 


There are many firms in larger cities turning 


advertising displays 


In the schools, children can print their own colorful 
magazine covers and illustrations, program covers, place 
mats, posters for community use school banners person- 
alized greeting cards, and textiles for draperies and 
clothing 

The materials are few, not too expensive, and, once 
acquired, may be used over and over again 

No. 1, at left 


the screen 


The work may begin by first preparing 
This only has to be done once or twice a 


year. Remove the frame from the base and place upside 


No. 5—Lower the screen onto the cut film and adhere the lacquer 
film to the silk. Use two small. soft rags: on one, place a small 
amount of adhering liquid and rub over a small area of the silk 
gently in a circular motion and quickly use the second cloth, dry 
ver the same spot, to absorb any excess adhering liquid and pre 
vent it from eating too deeply into the lacquer You will notice 
that the film has dissolved slightly and stuck to the silk, the dark 
area in No. 5. Too much adhering liquid will dissolve the film so 
the stencil will not be clear, or it may make holes for color where 
you don't want them. When the film 
it to dry about five 


is completely adhered, allow 


minutes 


down. Cut a piece of silk so it extends over the frame 
about one inch all around. The silk may be tacked to the 
frame with a staple gun or carpet tacks. Start at the center 
sides and, pulling the silk tight, place tacks about every 
half inch 
over the frame and thumbtack at the center sides Start 
over the silk 


Continue around the frame until all 


If the groove and cord are used place the silk 


the cord in one corner and press it firmly 
into the groove 
sides are smooth. Go around the frame again with a 
wooden wedge and hammer, or a large screw driver 
pushing the cord deeper, thus pulling the silk very tight 
No. 2. Place masking tape or gummed craft tape over 
the cord or tacks, silk, and frame, letting it extend onto the 
Also tape the top 
inside frame, covering the silk and frame where they meet 
(No. 5). This prevents the paint from running under the 
frame, between the silk, and drying. Shellac over all the 
tape, letting it flow ;'¢ inch into the silk on both top and 


silk beyond the frame about !» inch 


botto The frame is now ready to use 

Place the cut film.on a piece of paper the size of the 
printing paper and center on the base under the screen 
Place register quides on the base, to hold each paper te 
be printed in the same position so that each printing will 


Guides can be seen in No. 11. 


be the same 





© 


Turn the screen over and at one corner or side of 
the film slide your fingernail between the backing 
paper and the film. Peel the backing paper off the 
screen slowly. Now you can see the design clearly 
through the silk. No. 7—place tape over the re- 
mainder of the silk exposed between the film and 
the frame. Now the design is ready to print 

For mixing paint, old plates are good to use in 
school Mix about two teaspoons of the exact 

lor you wish to print. The color is never used 
traight but mixed with some transparent base. For 
tempera paint, add plasticizer, half and half. If 
you want an opaque color, mix about an equal 
amount of transparent base with the paint. If a 


transparent c lor is desired, add more transparent 


base which may be used up to fifteen parts base to one 
part color. Transparent colors are used where an over 
lapping of two colors is used to produce a third color 

It is usually advisable to print the deeper colors first 
with the exception of black which is usually printed last 
Colors may be lightened or darkened by overprinting 
Sometimes it is desirable to add a smal! amount of mixing 
varnish if the paint ts too thick. The paint should be just 
thick enough not to run freely 

Place a considerable amount of paint on the screen to 
one side of the design, No. 8. Take the squeegee and 
pull the paint across the screen over the design having a 
firm pressure on the squeegee, but not enough to bend the 
rubber. Hold the squeegee at a slight angle towards the 
way you are moving the paint No. 9 This allows the 





eage of the rubber to make a sharp contact with the silk 
scrapping the paint over the cut-out areas and printing the 
design on the paper, No. 10. In commercial work the 
squeegee is moved from left to right, or right to left, but | 
have found that children get a more even pressure if they 
pull the squeegee toward them and push it back. Usually 
once across the screen 1S sufficient for each print if not 
the paint may be pushed across the screen a second or 


third time 


Stand the squeegee on the hinged side of the frame and 
lift the frame. There is your finished print—No. 11. Note 
the little lift bar on the side of the frame, shown in No. 6 
and No. 11, which will hold the screen while you remove 
the finished print and place new paper in the register 


guides Allow copi dry thoroughly befor 
printing an ther c lor 

Rem ove paint from the frame silk ang squeegee 
as soon as printing stops Even a small amount of 
paint left on the silk will clog it and make the next 
printing difficult Pla e newspaper under the screen 
when cleaning Remove the stencil by generous 
applications of adhering liquid 

For a second color r a new design, begin with 
a new cut film and proceed again on the same 
Si k Proper registration is very important when the re 
are two or more colors to be printed. Two layers of 


masking tape can be placed on two sides of the 


size of the printing paper, forming a right angle 
No. 11, or little cards tacked to the base. Many 





ELLEN TOWNSEND GRIM 
ART TEACHER 

WILLIAM S. HART 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
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UR new art course—a layout class for the yearb 
1s highly successful as an experience for art students 
and as a means toward the production of a fine annual 
he four sections of the yearbook sta# are scheduled 
»graphy class 
eaded by a photography editor and a sponsor—de 
slops, enlarges, and prints all pictures for the annual 
except portraits It 1S >f prac tical economic and 
aesthetic value to have a student phot graphy group 
Educational and technical values are obvious; moreover 
the end product is a true student-produced book. Copy 
has been handled by English classes and extra curricular 
groups; this year it becomes a part of the journalism class 
Business students and a manager handle sales and ads 
The layout staf, with a sponsor (the art teacher) and the 
editor, is composed of art students who are interested in 


eee in four classes. The phot 


the annual, are design conscious, are responsible, are 
willing to work after school, and are painstaking and 
meticulous Ph stographs can be ruined by careless hands 

In the spring, intere »sted art students wh plan to register 


for layout the following year, attend field trips to ob 


serve the printing of our yearbook These trips give 


sponsors and students alike a firmer grasp publishing 
problems. Students learn, for example, appropriate use 
f type faces and which operations are most time-consum 
ing for the typesetter. They gain understanding of the 
sixteen-page, or other sizes, fold, learn economical color 
spacing by pages, strategic spacing of double-page 


250 


{ 


spreads and the reason for the 
They see 


mortising or routing, expensive hand labor 


s-inch bles 
why irregular shaped and angled cuts require 


r triimmina 


September finds the four groups meeting together 
crystallizing a theme if one is to be used, dete mining 
the sections allocating the pages for each ynsidering 
the type and color of end sheets and caver, maintaining 
a balance so that no one section or group is over-empha 
sized by photography color treatment, art work r space 
allocated he four groups work out a general schedule 
for the yedr, dovetailing their activities, based on the 
school calendar and the publisher's schedul 


The layout staff itself chooses section chairmen (juniors 
and seniors) and members. Another group of the layout 
staf works on end sheets, illustrations, and cover design 
Actually, a half dozen good workers are enough for our 
annual. National critical service rating sheets disclose 
weaknesses and good points of the last yearbook. The 
staf studies layout ideas from other annuals, magazines 
books; Mondrian and other moderns come to life as their 


basic ideas are seen in a new light. 


The printing company representative furnishes vital 
information—the page trim size limitations imposed by 
reproduction equipment, type faces — use of 
colored ink. And the layout staff rolls up its sleeves 
The staff works with blocks of gray paper which are ar- 
ranged and rearranaed until a pleasing abstract design 





is attained for each page. Space for heads, copy, cap- 
tions, and just plain white space is not forgotten Design 
becomes a meaningful word 

The editor and the sponsor check completed designs 
for the entire book must have continuity. Future cuts 
should measure to the nearest '4 inch for which the school 
is charged; the !. inch bleed must be observed to prevent 
loss of an important element of a photograph The 
sketches and designs are accurately drawn and filed for 
future use. The middle of November sees the completion 
of this phase 

Art work is in progress by October. The cover design 
is completed, or a stock one ordered at less cost 

Photography schedules vary according to the school 
During September October and November we concen- 
trate on football, social events, Halloween, Thanksgiving 
and some organization events. Working together, a lay- 
out anda photography student can adapt posed pictures 
to the layout; find good back- and foregrounds; insure 
that those who deserve credit including teachers appear 
in pictures; attain interest and informality in group pic- 
tures; ferret out unusual shots. The layout staff must be 
flexible enough to change its layout to take advantage of 
unusually good photographs which may come in later 
Sometimes a print is not what layout had in mind, but 
after all, the photography class is learning, too 

Photography and layout must never forget that Mary 
and Bill and the algebra teacher are hardly aware that 
good photography or layout exist. To them the yearbook 
is good if they see their own pictures in places they did not 
expect. It can win a national prize and be a total failure 
in Mary's eyes or in the eyes of the community 

All cuts are consecutively numbered on a master lay 
out; pictures are trimmed and rubber-cemented to a dia 
gram which has been tiansferred to cardboard. December 
sees the football layout completed and given its assianed 
cut numbers. Class pictures, seniors, faculty and ad 
ministration can be finished in December and January 
Completed layouts go to the engravers via copy. Christ 


mas activities and basketball are sandwiched in Janu 
ary and February are months of accomplishment; more 
classroom activities, organizations, assemblies are photo 


graphed Layouts are completed one by one and sent to 
the engraver for proofs 

Proofs of football cuts have returned by now They 
are cut out and stapled in layout form to dummy sheets 


provided by the company. These sheets are marked for 
headings, captions, copy type face desired. and then 
numbered From this the printer sets up a page, prints it 
returns it to the school for proofreading A final O K by 
the school means the go-ahead for the printer. When the 
printer has received a sixteen-page unit he can print it 
and store it away for later incorporation in the yearbook 
As there 1s always a rush in late spring, early printing 
means more time and care devoted to the individual year 


book 


By the end of March almost all layouts are done. Only 
important events not yet materialized are reserved for 
Aoril In that month remaining proofs are stapled 
printed, returned for the final proofreading The last 
few layouts are finished and the first of May finds th 
layout staff breathing a sigh of relief. Their work is done 
all that remains is the | 9ng hoped for trip to see their work 
in production 


In evaluating their year the sta# concludes they have 
learned much. They have learned about modern layout 
typography, printing methods and terminology, about 
abstract design and contributions of modern artists They 
have learned to carry through on a project. They have 
progressed in their understanding of other people and in 
their ability to work with others They have worked on a 
project which demanded careful, accurate workmanship 
And they have seen their own work evolve in a worth 
while, lasting form which gives pleasure to their entire 
school 
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FRANK E. GRAHAM, ART DIRECTOR 


ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


High Sch 


Art De partment Hers 


and the community in supply 


| iy Albuquerque 


s services to the sch 


ing posters, de rations, and similar art needs During 


th week f January 13th our art students had another 
profitabl: experience in the planning construction, and 
urangement of large, three-dimensional window dis 
pl Vy Th 5 project was in cooperation with the Albuquer- 


yue Club of Printing House Craftsmen to commemorate 


" me) \ | 2 | 
Nati na Printin } Week in honor t B npamin Franklin 


A roll of 


r board. and samples of printina 


Basic materials were provided by the clut 


ily produced were delivered to the art room. The 


ut students supplied the paint, brushes, tacks, tape, pins 


and talent The exhibit was prepared in the art room 
Juring five 55-minute periods, less than five hours 

T lisp! loc 

he displays were »cated in prominent stcre windows 


in the business areas. In selecting the winning displays 
the judges also provided constructive criticism which may 


be applied to future projects of this kind 


The invaluable expenence of working togetner with a 
real, life-sized job to do was desirably stimulating to the 
students not ft mention the prizes and time-c 4 granted 


them by the principal to set up the displays 


252 1 \k 








A lecal v.indow 
display by mem- 
bers of the Albu- 
querque High 
School art classes, 
in commemora- 
tion of National 


Printing Week. 


The time is now for art programs to seek out oppor! 


nities for unusual projects. Art confined within the class- 
room can become very dull and routine. No art director 
should ever be quilty of being annoyed or bothered by 


the request of school departments or mmunity agencies 
for an art service which extends beyond the art room 
Such activities increase the skill and knowledge of art 
students and give them practical on-the-job training 
Such art education, when geared to vocational purposes 
is more beneficial to society than a selfish creative experi- 
ence which iS useful to the student only 

In the past five years, fifteen art majors graduated from 
the Albuquerque High School have secured art jobs 
based on their high school training. Two young men are 
profitably employed by a local department store in 
arranging the advertising layout; one girl is employed as 
an assistant window-dresser in a nationally-known chain 
store: and two girls hold art-related jobs with local ad 
vertising and commercial art agencies 

The vocational aspects of high schoo! art are important 
to ¢ onsider n scheduling a high school art program The 
song that some art educators are wont to sing regarding 
the importance of the means rather than the ends may 


well become an off-key tune when the student's future 


sudd anly becomes the student's present 

















lines 
in the 





.are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the lead to insure 
a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 
strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 
in fine drawing pencils for generations 


ine 





Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 
ape 





e Sketching with Venus,” only 


and geta FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS... trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


errr rrrr rr Te ee Te . 
' 

1 AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY - 
1 Hoboken, New Jersey Dept. SA-352 «i! 
| Enclosed is $ for copies of |! 
' “Sketching with Venus” at 25¢ each and ~ 
: copies of New Portfolio of 1952 Award-Winning 1 
' Pencil Drawings at 10c¢ each. Please include my ; 
' free Venus Drawing Pencil ‘ 
8 ' 
' Vame____ ' 
1 - i 
1 School_ : 
’ ree! 

; Street : 
» City - Mat 1 
is ade eee ne een eae ' 

h Art Mar h ? 








DRAMATIZE YOUR 
SAFETY UNIT 


with Bull’s-Eye Construction Paper 





“. 














i Sct 


Build road signs and traffic signals using Bull's Eye Construction 
Paper, Adhezo Paste and cardboard for backing. Indicate roads, 
intersections, railroad tracks, ete., on the classroom floor with chalk. 
Assign pupils to play the various roles of policemen, pedestrians, 
and vehicles. Then, you are ready to lead your class in an interesting, 
entertaining game of highway safety. 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team... 


BULL’S-EVE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


—- @ Heavier, stronger 85-Ib. sulphite stock 

@ Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
=~ @ Easier for sculpture — folds both ways 
eS : 


@ Truest colors in a variety of hues 


at 





ADHEZO PASTE 


Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, 
quicker drying ... ideal for all mounting and craft- 
work, 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS for this safety project will 


be sent to you on request, MAIL THIS COUPON, 
TODAY. 


ly “| 
= <5 Nears MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 








l Dept. 5-31 1 Springfield, Mas« | 
to e as MB I Please send me free instructions for the “Safety First” | 
Children | construction paper project, | 
eee ee eter 

390359 CU I SERRE NESS ee ae oe eee ee ee | 
MILTON BRADLEY | 

| ere rere 
COMPANY | 
Springfield 2, Mass. L_ == amp ame ue cue aoe aoe om oe —— oo a 





Old King Cole 


would have been merrier 
still, had his scribes been 
equipped with 


gsmes 8 TIP 
SIZES 


Se a! rawitt E Gd Rl NG 
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YOU, T00,WILL FEEL 


LIKE A KING WITH 

THESE VERSATILE 

PENS AT YOUR 
COMMAND 


SILK SCREEN 


ntinued from page 24% 

peoole make quides of folded gummed tape. Any 
method that works satisfactorily for you is the best 

The materials for silk screen printing not already 
found in the art room are the frame, silk, squeegee 
film, and a few special paints 

The frame may be purchased or made in the 
wood shop. It should be of 1 by 2-inch wood 
well wedged at the corners, and may have a 
groove around the bottom !4 inch wide and *. inch 
to inch deep The frame is attached with tw 
loose pin hinges to a base which may be a table 
top or a piece of five-ply wood that extends an 
inch or two beyond the frame The pin hinges 
make it possible to remove the frame when pre 
paring andcleaning it. The size of the frames — 
The inside measurement of the frame should extend 
3 inches beyond the design on all sides if the 
conventional 9- by 12-inch size paper used in 
schools is taken as the average design size, the 
inside of the frame should be about 15 by 18 
inches. A smaller design can be used also on the 
same trame 

The silk is an imported fabric 
Japan, with the highest grade of raw silk and 
woven with an interlocking bolting cloth weave 
which gives it strenath It is made in different 
grades from 9xx (90 threads per inch) to 24xx 
40 inches wide and priced from $5 per yard) 
The lower the number, the coarser the mesh. The 
used for serigraph. Organdy 
may also be used as a coarse screen. A silk 
reen nylon is made, but the commercial firms 
have found the imported silk to be best 

The squeegee is a straight edge which 
to push the paint across the screer 
the design The most widely use 
rubber strir 1 inch thick and 1 
nlaced in a wooden handle and held by screv 
The squeegee should be 2 inches longer than the 
design to be printed. Other squeeqees are mads 
f 


usually from 


very fine mesh is 


plastic or wood 
The film is the material from which the desian 
is cut, or stencil is made lt is a thin sheet of 
lacquer with a paper backing, and is manufactured 
in various thicknesses The most common is either 
the amber film or the blue film (gray blue in col 
and may be purchased by the sheet. 40 by 30 
nches from $2 up, or by the roll, 40 by 150 I 

t 300 inches, from $18 ur 

Adhering liquid 
$3 per gallon 

For printing on paper and paper products 
an oil base processed paint, in paste form, is most 
widely used. This is mixed with transparent bas« 
(jelly) For school use tempera paints may b 
mixed with a plasticizer to the right cons tency f 
screening The advantage “ra paint fF 
chool use is that the screen is eas cleaned by 
placing under water while turpe e with raqs 
must be used on the oil base paint 

As a cutting tool, any 
knife such as a sten knife or razor blade can be 


is a lacaq 


hart thin-bladed 

ed. Special cutting tools are manufactured f 
itting two parallel lines. circles. and there 

fine line cutter that cuts a hairline 


hilm at e same time 
are 


which t 
lecting the first problem 
ch e som th na simple 
and not more than thirty t 
kill increases, the size pre 
eting card a good clas 
three students could work from 
turns and helping each ther 
different cards could be printec 
with the same color at one time 
> a long 
Idren have gone 
their own, with 


of a simple 


and squeeqgees 





GRUMBACHER 
“6851” 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


poster Long Handle 
casein 
tempera 


show card 














--.@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won’t go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 








— M. GRUMBACHER — 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N. Y. 





Announcing the £19 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S — 


Here are pr 
before av 


FEATURES Weven sesort 
eFEREP AT SO Low a prict 
DESIGNED FOR sey ngs seis: 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 

trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
f 


or write nplete literature 


B a& | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 








For quality WEBER ’ 


at reasonable prices WATER 
Remember . . . MALFA , COLORS 


IN 3” x !.” TUBES 

Leading art and design schools, ; ' 
OIL COLORS ver ‘soment WEES Wane WH] Ui 
IN STUDIO-SIZE TUBES 4” x 1° i aa «Te 


sary qualitiesessential to the achieve- =, 
All the qualities you look for in an artist 


oil color are to be found in MALFA Oil 


Colors. In color strength. purity, bril- 


ment of best results: they are delight- 
fully easy to use. Made in 45 colors 
and whites. 

MALEFA Water Colors conform to i 


specifications requested by the 


lianey. durability and permanency, they 
are more than adequate. They possess 
working properties and a brush response Ketan dettese’ Miateomieel 
equal to those found in higher-priced oil Lense. 
colors. Made in 45 colors and whites. 


All M ALI \ Oil Colors which are 
included in the approved list of the U.S. 


Color Cards on request 


to teachers and schools 











National Bureau of Standards, are euar- 
anteed to conform to Commercial Stand- Manufactured by 


ards CS 98-42. They are also pro- F ° W E B E R C O ° 

duced to the exacting standards Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 

St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md 





and specifications of the American 


Artists’ Professional League. 














Patronize your nearest Weber dealer. 


, GINS INDIA INK! 





a 


Severe winters on the 
Iralian front forced Ed Reep 
turn to pen and ink 
Oils were not practical, 
he recalls because of 
slowness in drying, and 
olors actually froze 
ird, only to melt 
later. Ink worked! 


s Higgins' 


the masterly light and 
shade gradations of 
Mortarmen,’ Reep uses 


1 
is versatile medium f 


} 
full scale of values from 


pure white to solid black 


ind all the tones between 


But Higgins’ versatility is 
nothing new to Reep 

Since art school days, he 
savs, ‘LT have used colored 
ind black and white Higgins 
Drawing Ink, hardly 
considering the fact that At art and stationery dealers everywhere 
there might.be other brands 


on the market. Strong 


testimonial, but trae!” HIGGINS INK COMPANY. INC., saoostys sew york 





Start the 
99 
“Young Idea It’s never too soon for young artists to learn 
° . the merit of Winsor & Newton quality— 
off right! 


and the economy of Winsor & Newton prices... 
a discovery that will stand them in good stead 


throughout their artistic careers. 
SERIES 136 Wantcr & Mewim Inc. @ 


Series 136 Water Color Brushes 
An excellent and modestly priced 

Water Color Brush made from 

Finest Quality Squirrel Hair 

and fitted with seamless ferrules 

and blue polished handles. 

Sizes: 1 through 12. 


“Cat Watches Ship, Misses Mouse”’ 
by David Earle— Age 6 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD. © Head Office, MONTREAL 


Just Off the Press... tenia sei 
GIANT HANDBOOK Figure 








Indication—for the Artist, Art 


tw 


n Guptill Publications, In New 


OF HANDICRAFTS hse Wnts Cupless, ne No 


12 by 9 in 


sing artist 
Jemand tor 
naication 
k is well planned 
nsiderations thr shad 
btaining subtle shadow 
jay Hoccrativetectnents Art School Self-taught by Matlack Price an 
A. Thornton Bishor Published Gr 
New York City. 440 page 
aches. Price, $10.00 


necessary to clarify beyond 
wn Illustrations in a 
cil and crayon renderings 
many tricks of the trade This book covers the 
y learned through prolonged taught in leading art sch 
those who wish to train tl 
as well as for th 
me field of art as a hobby 
Part | is devoted to the Fine Arts, with a back 
yround of Art Appreciation. Part Il covers the 


Ictivitie f the 


Basic Lessons in Printing Layout by R. Ran 
h Karch. Bruce Publishing C Milwaukee 
ie : ‘by oO 


ighly discussed 
r practical 
explained There a 


halftones, line drawing 


907 So. HILL ST.,LOS ANGELES, CALIF Lata appr ies pietnc Up-opeaigem reproducti 


trations which motivate the te 


ns of art masterpie 








ALWAY® | the versatile 
with TOoe@d LL 


Boct-Toct Dooa VOU 


- in silver 
T never wrinkles for the 
curls — shrinks Excess 
rubs off cleon 2 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST i ultimate ina 
A size for every purpose Sold 


Sy Githaiary ‘tad Secale od VARIABLE SPEED 


Photographic Dealers every 


0 & ASBESTOS CO ELECTRIC for art teachers [* starve aren 
ey POTTERS 
WHEEL 








Jorking W 





Designed by you in Silver a 


‘SERAMO dit. < ii bss ase aaa 
ECONOMY AND i i a ae 
RESULTS er, oy r + CRAFTOOLS, INC 401 BROADWAY, N.Y. 13, LY 

we j 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 


use given it by art teachers, special craft OL ay eee 
classes and studios is proof of its practical arm e fl Gd er : a gp sinctiate 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
ne -— eB. autiful soft suppl skins 
listing prices? FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. @ Ideal for ne ts, vests stuffed 
425 Se. Webesh Ave. \ 

Chicage 5, Hl. animals, pouch bags 
® All ¢C O Ors 
@ Easi y 








et 





cut and stitched 





Send 25c for samples and prices 
Yor Vecationsl Education and Crafts! ROBERT J. GOLKA CO., Brockton, Mass. 
J J CONNOLLY RA. LEATHER DIVISION 
ewe 
FATHERCRAFT 
—ak \ 


You can = J on Con- FINEST 


rye are yse OP SILK SCREEN and CRAFT KITS 
PLETERANGE of kends 
cot RIT eee oe ee See ey 
ding ck 2SCiorinsmucionSookles SUPPLIES 
and shipped by exper LA CLAIR sitk Screen and Croft 
vou ee re cok: Meveerad { 1245 Noriega Street San Francisco, Calif 4 














7 "COLO FDR Tins 


$= NEW ART MEDIA! 
e Unlimited creative possibil 
- ites Flex ble plastic forms 

adhere to any glossy surface. Use again and 

again. No paints, glues, or mess. Write f 


me, 





SEND FOR 


CATALOG Now 





brochure and general catal gL 


eastern 


handicr afl sovv co. 
METALS FOR MODELING 150 W. 45th Street» New York 36, N.Y.E 
COPPER * ALUMINUM ¢ BRASS ~~ 


ayer handler. 910 W. Van Buren St hice 71 
re some ideal Metals for teaching the or ple 


dancing agunsee age coco o> fie vhat CREATIVE 
a" etched Sr cred th « ‘n c 5 oF a . 4 with Nothing draws a crowd like a crowd. ame <s 


Also among the items we furnish are 


®@ Hardwood Modeling Tocls @ Escutcheon Pins, Copper ws 


and Brass @ Etchall, The Miracle Etching Cream © Pea- 4 A Handbook for the Coches 


“Lust tinminaa HAM METT’S CATA LOG 
For information, write to ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKI x Need Ideas? 


THE HANDCRAFTERS, Waupun, Wis. ARTS and CRAFTS Write for the colorful O-P ¢ 


many clever and fascinatir 


IDEAS FOR ass Tons 
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Looms Bookbinding Pottery ready for that creativ 
Wood Leather Weaving teachers thers. 10¢ 


—— Basketry Books Block Printing 
8 \| \| Meta! Crafts — —— 
ue tasruction Aids are lived. Compton THE O-P CRAFT CO. INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
HANDICRAFT inals ond sepolies tor ech ne 
CATALOG | 











shop crafts and art courses 
LEATHER CRAFT+PLASTICS* POTTERY 
CRAFT*BLOCK PRINTING*BELT CRAFT+ 
TEXTILE COLORS*POWER TOOLS -wOOD Now A prejudice is a vagrant opinion 
BURNING *INSTRUCTION BOOKS *E TC — + 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP oa v a Address without visible means of stipport 


Dept. SA 353. Wheeling, W. Va 





264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 
3 free copy of your Catalog 














BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course in Drawing 
Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing. Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling 
Scholarships available. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 


lection through study and lectures Catalog on request 


EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway 


THE 


Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape 





Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing Advertising 
Dress. Interior Design. Weaving, Art Hist ry, Crafts 
leacher Training. Accredited. Cat B 


TERM BEGINS JUNE29, 1953 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 





MEXICAN ART 


WORKSHOP 
JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 
© field trips 
® spanish 


® silvercraft 
* painting 
University Credit Optional 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
University College 
1 E. Genesee Street, Syra 


Syracuse University 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 


’ Coeducati 
al urses leading t 











Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 





7a 


: | COLORADO INSTITUTE af ART 


| 1437 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado 


ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE 








Write for Catalog 


Box R., 1262 Peachtree St., N.E_, Atlanta, Ga 





Everything for 


the Weaver 
8” to 90 


LOOMS 


2 to 12 harness) 


_— 


@ LECLERC 
© MISSOURI 
© GOLDEN RULE 
@ STRUCTO 


Also Patons & Baldwins Weaving Wools, Shuttles, Bobbins 
and Accessories, Carpet warp, roving, Lurex metallic yarns 





4 bd I's LEATHER, we have it! 
SO ca ; G a orice 
SAX BROS., 


Dept. SA-3 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


6 Dozen $1-°° 


assorted pegs, balls, turnings, etc 
hard-to-get items for schools, camps 
woodworkers and handicrafters 


CRAFTS CENTER 

















| Stimulate an Interestin Art 
—_—S 


+] “Te =P a reproductior 





inexpensive at 

) CENTS each for 

Sue5 x8 

Teachers: Interest your pupi!s 
fart. Every child sh 
and have his own 

study and enjoyment. / 

cluding The Angelus, H 

Galahad, etc, sent for 6 

NG BIRD STUL 
f common birds, in ¢ 
with brief descriptions, for $1 


trated CATAL 


5 cents 





NG LEATHER 
Send for free 8 
7, 68-page idea 





Chicag 








SALISBURY 2 VERMONT 
- 
Scenic 


10232 3.51 
Color Slides Color Slides 


OVER 115 DIFFERENT SETS TO SELECT. Take your 
students to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE, Inc. 


Dept 8 134 W. 32nd Street N_Y. City 1 





CHALK PASTELS a CHA 


R- % 
MANUAL AS.-12 —y 


SIN FULL COL 

OR 
WRITE ON § WEALTH OF IDEAS 
1G [@) 
UR POSTION CETTERHEAD 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


OR STATE yo 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


GO TO THE SPECIALIST FOR ART 
METAL AND JEWELRY MATERIALS 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 








\ America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything fre 
READY ct rp 
leathers f 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately pe tool 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is t« 
CATALOG ders the same ao Ge cansies Cham 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2810, Chicage 24, Ill. 


Write foday 




















for everyfschoo! need 
Oil and Water Colors * Crayons 
Tempera * Chalk * Modeling Cloy 
Silk Screen * Finger Paints + Pastels + Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. Sergent Buileing 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc Brooklyn 20N ¥ 


Send for o FREE 
Instruction Book 
for SARGENT Ov! 
Water of Poste! Colors 


School Arts, March 195 





with Milton Bradley Poster Colors 








a 


© 
say : 
prety 
© Vivitone 4 


Rest 


Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made Colortone Colors offer excep- 
from finest quality ingredi- 
ents. Available in 22 colors ate 
including gold and silver, 1! colors and white 


tional economy. Available in 


Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 


Exceptionally brilliant, free- 
flowing and quick drying 

Available in 34 oz., 2 oz 
8 oz., pint, quart and galion 








Easel paintings, murals, stage scenery, posters — 
paint them all with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. The 
colors, brilliant and true, dry to a smooth velvet finish 
without flaking, peeling or cracking. Available in both 
liquid and powder form, Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
blend perfectly to provide an unlimited color range. 
By giving your class the benefit of these superior color- 
ing materials, you are 

assured of finer, more 


SERVING 


progressive work. 


FREE — For our 
new instructive folder 
on the use of poster 
colors, write today to 
Dept. SC-33 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





The Prang Ovl-8 box is especially designed 
to give you the utmost convenience and im- 
pressive economy in a single unit. 





MORE COLOR 


WITH 


So Crisp—so Sparkling—so Brilliant—Prang 
Water Colors are so Rewarding in Results 
that they give you unexpected thrills. 


Based on the Tuned Palet of perfectly related 
colors, Prang Water Colors keep you in color 
harmony by rational choice rather than by 
temperamental guess. They’re tuned to color 
and tuned to quality and provide a perfect 
instrument of color for your students—and 
that means out-standing color work in your 
classes! 


Send for Free water color folder. Dept. SA-82. 


the American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 





